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Flowerfield 
DAFFODILS 


(Narcissus) 


The beauty of Spring is not complete without the giant Daffodil. 
Wonderful as either a border flower or naturalized for informal 
planting. Flowerfield’s superior quality DN No. 1* bulbs, in 
superb varieties, are a must for your garden. 

































Flowerfield’s 1944 Autumn catalog lists and illustrates, in full 
color, the finest Narcissus as well as wide selections of better 
Tulips, Iris Kaempferi, Lilies and many other Fall planting bulbs, 
roots and plants. Send for your copy of this complete Autumn 
catalog. To avoid disappointment, please order your selections as 
early as possible. 


KING ALFRED—A king among MRS. R. O. BACKHOUSE— 

Daffodils. A huge trumpet and The original ‘Pink Daffodil.” 

perianth of rich golden yellow, Beautiful perianth of ivory-white, 

seemingly sprinkled with pure with slender trumpet of apricot- 

gold dust. pink, changing to shell-pink at 
3 for 70c Doz. $2.50 the deeply fringed edges. 


Each $2.50 Doz. $28.50 


LORD WELLINGTON — One 
of the largest and finest of the MRS. E. H. KRELAGE—Large 
deep yellow trumpets with flow- white trumpet, often called the 
ers of rich golden yellow, of fine “White King Alfred’ and indeed 
even texture. a fitting companion. 

3 for $1.75 Doz. $6.00 3 for $1.25 Doz. $4.50 





Please enclose 10¢ to cover handling and mailing of catalog. 
Since 1874 
*Flowerfield’s DN No. 1 (Double nose 


No. 1) bulbs are the top size sold. 
Each bulb will give at least 2 blooms. & Ag 


e FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM - 48 Parkside Ave., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. ®@ 


Pilies are fun to grow 


BROCADE. Ivory pink Turk’s caps marbled maroon. 




















MUCH for LITTLE 


Books and Bulletins which are 


June. 5 ft. Ea. $3.00 ms ; 
Both Indispensable and Inexpensive 
CANDIDUM. The Madonna lily can be safely planted 
until Oct. 1st. Ea. 50e, 75¢; Doz. $5.00, $7.50 HERBS: How to Grow Them and 
CONCOLOR. Sparkling stars of brilliant scarlet. Late How to Use Them ...«.. $1.50 
June. 2 ft. Ea. 35¢, Doz. $3.50 
| EDNA KEAN. Outright blooms of cherry red. A unique THE VEGETABLE GARDEN ; . 1.50 
eolor. Early July. 4 ft. Ea. $1.50, Doz. $15.00 


THE GARDENER'S ALMANAC __ 1.00 


TENUIFOLIUM RED STAR. Delightful star-shaped 
. THE LAWN: How to Make I+ and 


form of the searlet Coral lily. July. 8 in. 


Ea. 35¢, Doz. $3.50 How to Maintain lt . . . .~ 80 
TESTACEUM. The century-old Nankeen lily of mys- ROCK GARDENS and What to Grow 
terious origin. July. 4 ft. 
Ea. $1.50, $2.00; Doz. $15.00, $20.00 in Them... 80 
TSINGTAUENSE. A real rarity from “ey Soft HOUSE PLANTS i How to Grow 
Chinese-red, upright, fluted stars. July. 3 ft. 
Ea. $1.25, Doz. $12.50 Them... 35 
UMBELLATUM GRANDIFLORUM. This popular ecup- Cacti and escidiats Fe ars 25 


shaped lily is excellent in clumps, for mass planting 
or to line the garden walk. Flaming orange-red. 
June. 2% ft. Ea. 35¢, Doz. $3.50 


Si 


GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther Macneil, North Springfield, Vt. 
Partial list on request. Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 


Origin and Significance of Plant Names .50 


Vegetable Dyes and How to Make 
gk a ere eee 


Send Your Order To 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
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to do MW 





DAHLIA tubers can be wintered safely in boxes of sand or light soil in 
the house cellar. 

THIS is a good time to remake or add to the bog or background plantings 
surrounding the lily pool. 

AMPLE watering of late-planted, leafy vegetable crops will aid greatly 
in keeping the garden producing right up to the end of the season. 
ONE WAY to protect young fruit trees from rodent injury in the coming 

months is to wrap the trunks with several thicknesses of paper. 

NEWLY set plants of Japanese and Siberian irises will establish them- 
selves more quickly if care is taken to prevent the roots from drying 
during the transplanting process. 

COMPOST piles should be carefully stacked at this season to ensure the 
burying of any plant refuse which may be diseased. Decomposition 
will not take place in cold weather. 

AVOID injuring the fruits of squashes, pumpkins and gourds while 
handling and do not allow fruits to touch each other in storage. Store 
in a dry place at above freezing temperatures. 

NEWLY purchased house plants, particularly ferns, should not be too 
freely exposed to drafts and intense light. Careful attention to water- 
ing will also aid the plants in adjusting to their new environment. 

GLOXINIAS and tuberous begonias in pots can be carried over until next 
season by withholding water until the soil of the pots becomes dry 
and the dead top growth can be safely removed. Do not water during 
the Winter. 

DO NOT hurry the job of cutting down the asparagus bed. Removal 
of the tops before they are dead will interfere with food storage in the 
roots and weaken the plants. The same advice applies equally well to 
flower garden perennials. 

IF OUTDOOR chrysanthemums are protected against frost injury in the 
bud stage during September, they may be expected to flower normally 
in October. Feeding with liquid fertilizer at this season is considered 
to make for larger, showier blooms next month. 

WHEN picking apples be careful not to bruise the fruits. They will keep 
best when stored in a cool (40 to 50 degrees) moist atmosphere. 
When cleaning up the garden in Autumn, do not fail to remove the 
fallen fruits now rotting on the ground beneath the parent trees. 

MULCHING the soil after planting divisions or seedling plants of her- 
baceous perennials will retain soil warmth and make for a longer 
period during which root growth can take place. Better root growth 
before Winter will tend to ensure survival and make for normal de- 
velopment and flowering next season. 

A LIGHT, cool attic will prove a better place than a warm house base- 
ment to winter cacti which have grown too large for the window 
garden. True cacti from the American Southwest can safely withstand 
temperatures as low as 20 degrees. This is not true of most of those 
fleshy-leaved plants known as “‘other succulents.”’ 

BARTLETT pears will develop brown centers if allowed to hang on 
the tree too long. Other varieties develop grit cells and break down 
rapidly if not picked before reaching full maturity. After picking, 
the pear fruits will ripen best in a temperature ranging from 65 to 68 
degrees. 

TOMATOES, squashes, pumpkins, peppers and ornamental gourds will 
be damaged by the first frost and should be harvested before they are 
injured: by cold. On the other hand, cabbage and its relatives, Chinese 
cabbage, carrots, turnips and beets usually are untouched by early frost 
and actually grow for some time afterwards. 

AFTER being potted for flowering indoors in Winter, hardy bulbs 
should be watered thoroughly and placed in cool, dark surroundings 
such as a heatless cellar, a coldframe, a mound of earth on the open 
ground, an unheated room or even the attic. Kept moist but not too 
wet, they will proceed to fill the pots with roots in two or three months 
time in such surroundings. 

WHEN digging succulent refuse such as the stems of soy beans or tomato 
vines into the soil in Autumn bury the stems at right angles to the 
direction in which the trenches are to run when the land is spaded 
next Spring. 
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Mirandy, No. 1 All-America Rose for 1945. 


NNOUNCEMENT is made of the all-America rose selections for 1945. These 
roses, three in number, have been selected from new varieties which have 
completed two-year tests in 15 test and demonstration gardens. Mirandy is number 
one on the list. This is an extremely dark red rose, very fragrant, with double 
blooms on strong stems. It was named for the Pacific coast radio celebrity Mirandy. 
Horace McFarland is second on the list. This is a salmon-pink rose, the third which 
has been named in Dr. McFarland’s honor. The third all-America rose is Floridora, 
which introduces a new color and form to the cluster-flowering floribundas. The 
open flower is camellia-like, cinnabar red in color and with over 30 petals but with 
only slight fragrance. 
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REPORTS ON THE SEASON’S WORK 


Many reports are being received from readers of Horticulture about the results which they have had with 
new vegetables, fruits or flowers, or with newly advocated methods the past season. Some of these contribu- 
tions are being published herewith. The editors are glad to receive personal experience notes of this kind. 


Midget Corn in Small Gardens 


REPORT on the recently developed 
midget corn for small gardens might 
perhaps interest readers who lack much 
space to plant regulation sweet corn. I grew 
midget corn here with gratifying success 
this Summer. It was the first in the local- 
ity. I planted on May 29, in hills, five 
kernels to a hill, with hills two feet apart. 
Most of the stalks stand about four feet 
high, slightly taller than the seedsman’s 
description, but they do not cast shadows 
on other vegetables in the garden. 

Ears were ready to eat here about the 
middle of August. Again this differs from 
the description, which allows about two 
months for maturing; bur this is a north- 
ern climate, which doubtless accounts for 
the difference. Most ears measured about 
five inches, a few less, and contained 10 or 
12 rows. 

The flavor was exceptionally delicious. 
[ have never tasted better corn and the ears 
take not more than five minutes to cook. 
This was the white variety. I gave some 
to plant, to a neighbor whose garden has a 
sandy soil as opposed to the more loamy 
quality of mine, his being on a river bank 
and mine below a hill. He had equal suc- 
cess with his product. 

—Agnes Miller. 
Grafton, Vt. 


The Golden Jubilee Tomato 


UR Jubilee tomatoes are smooth, at- 

tractive, and delicious, of even size, 
weighing about one-half pound each. 
They are growing where no water is 
obtainable, but we planted them deep. 
Some plants die if too much stem is cov- 
ered in transplanting, but that is not so 
with tomatoes. 

We dug the holes one and one-half feet 
deep and two and one-half to three feet 
apart, and into each hole we stirred a 
trowel of wood ashes and half a trowel of 


fertilizer. Then we filled the hole in to 
about one foot deep. 

Our plants were home grown, once 
transplanted, in flats, dark stemmed and 
stocky. These were well soaked ahead of 
time with transplanting solution. The 
land was powder-dry and so we carried 
along a gallon can of water, one cup for 
each of 16 plants, which we poured into 
each hole just before the plant went in. 

They had been well spaced so we cut 
the whole thing into squares, like cake, 
with a tomato in the center of each, and 
placed each one in as though planted in a 
shallow bowl, to hold rain, the soil packed 
firmly around the roots. 

Cardboard collars were put around the 
base of stems, but a few had to have folded 
newspaper bands, two or three just a strip 
of newspaper around the stem. The cut- 
worms did not get any. 

One row was mulched with Spanish 
moss and waste packing. This row is ahead 
of the rest in every way. 

Now our white tomatoes are ready to 
pick, and we have red, white, and yellow 
salad on a nest of torn lettuce. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Cubit Cucumber in Vermont 


E LIKE the cucumber “‘Cubit’’; the 
lusty growth of the healthy vines is 
pleasing to the eye, and the flavor of the 
smooth, green fruit is delicious. There is 








HE editors would particularly 

like reports from readers who 
have grown tampala, the White 
Mountain watermelon, the butternut 
squash, soy beans, Jerusalem artt- 
chokes, oak leaf lettuce, Great Lakes 
lettuce, Aunt Mary sweet corn and 
Lincoln corn. 




















no waste in paring a ‘‘Cubit,’’ as the skin 
is not ‘warty,’ and the “‘cuke”’ is blunt on 
both ends, and we eat them when they are 
seven or eight inches long. We welcome 
this newcomer that furnishes us with such 
cool, crisp, slices for salads these hot days. 
and shall include it in our garden next 
reason. 
—Naomi M. Ingalls. 

Windsor, Vt. 


Likes Sunflower Bean Poles 


HAVE noted with interest many items 

about using sunflowers for bean poles, 
and my experience has proved definitely 
that this is a good plan if you get the right 
varieties of each, and if they are properly 
located in the garden. 

I have several test plots with various 
kinds of sunflowers and beans in combina- 
tion. The combination that proves its 
worth is a row of Giant Russian sunflow- 
ers, spaced two and one-half feet apart 
with three and four beans to each hill. The 
Old Homestead or Kentucky Wonder bean 
does as well as on poles, while the regular 
cornfield type does better than on corn. 
The McCaslan pole bean also does well. 

The pole types have a heavier foliage 
than the cornfield type. I have some planted 
in plots but they do not do so well as they 
are shaded a little too much, but the single 
row near the center of the garden, with the 
rows running about north and south are 
simply fine, getting both morning and eve- 
ning sun. 

The branching type of sunflowers are 
not adaptable, but the Mammoth Russian 
carries very little foliage except at the top 
——just enough to engage and hold the ten- 
rils of the bean vines. I am sure that your 
readers can evolve a plan for their gardens 
that will save them the trouble of staking 
their beans, and also raise a reasonable crop 
of poultry or bird food. 

Another argument for this combination 














is that both can be planted at the same 
time, for the sunflower is a rapid grower 
and keeps ahead of the beans. 

—Geo. C. Dedmondt. 


Tryon, N. C. 


Aids When Gathering Leaves 


E HAVE found a long, thin, nar- 
row, lightweight board a valuable 
adjunct to a square of canvas as was so 
aptly demonstrated as an aid in gathering 
and moving leaves (Horticulture, October 
15, 1943). Try laying such a board atop 
the edge of the canvas on the side from 
which the leaves are being raked. Stand on 
the board with one or both feet and proceed 
to rake the leaves onto the canvas. You will 
be spared the annoyance caused by the rake 
catching in the edge as is the case without 
the board — assuming, of course, that a 
lawn rake with flexible teeth is being used. 
As a substitute for .the hard-to-get 
canvas, burlap or grain bags that are too 
worn for other uses may be stitched to- 
gether to the desired size with tape or cloth 
loops sewed to the corners for ease in 
handling. 

We find the squares equally useful in the 
Spring clean-up of the garden for the 
gathering and removal of the leaves and 
boughs used as protective mulches, dead 
plant tops, prunings of all sorts and the 
various kinds of unwanted material. 

Two squares in use at the same time 
facilitate the task——one for the material to 
be composted, the other for that which 
should be burned. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


Best White Mossy Phlox 


HREE noteworthy horticultural forms 
of Phlox nivalis have come to the fore 
in modern times. First to appear was 
Phlox camla, introduced in England, and 





now widely available in America. It has 
been alleged to be a hybrid, but gives no 
evidence of this. Actually it is so like a 
plant illustrated in Curtis Botanical Maga- 
zine in 1798 and wrongly called P. setacea 
that it may be presumed to be a direct 
descendant. Its flowers are a lovely salmon 
pink. 

Then came P. sylvestris, now holder of 
plant patent No. 615. It was developed 
in Georgia from forms of P. nivalis native 
to eastern Alabama, and has extra large 
flowers of the most glowing crimson hue 
known among the dwarf phloxes. 

The name ‘‘nivalis’’ means snowy, and 
refers to the fact that a form introduced to 
horticulture in 1843 had snowy white 
flowers. Always on the lookout for supe- 
rior forms, Mrs. J. Norman Henry found 
in Georgia a few years ago an outstanding 
white variant. This has been named Glad- 





Gladwyne, called the best white 
mossy phlox. 


wyne, in reference to the community where 
her garden is situated (Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania), and has been pro- 
nounced by horticulturists who have seen 
it there to be the finest white mossy phlox 
in existence. 

The plant is compact, with medium- 
sized flowers, the individual petal-blades 
overlapping to yield a solid corolla-limb: 
and the hue is such a pure white that it 
seems yellowish when contrasted with 
ordinary white forms (which actually re- 
tain traces of pinkish coloration). Ar- 
rangements are being made to have this 
propagated commercially, and | am sure 
that it will be a welcome addition to many 
a rock garden. 

—Edgar T. Wherry. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


30-Year-Old Spider Lily 


HAVE had the spider lily illustrated for 

30 years, which is a remarkable length 
of time for a bulb to live. It blooms once 
a year, bearing from 10 to 13 of the spider 
blooms. There were five open in the pic- 
ture. two had faded and there were six 
more to open. When the long pod-like 
buds open, the action is much like a zipper, 
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Pick-a-back plants grown in the open 
ground in Alaska. 







and if the room is perfectly quiet a slight 
hissing accompanies the opening, followed 
by a very pleasant perfume. 

The plant is a lovely ornament at all 
seasons and having usually about 15 long, 
graceful leaves, which never turn yellow at 
the tip. It takes much water, a point to be 
kept in mind. 

This plant was featured by Bob Ripley 
five years ago, when it was 25 years old, 
and I received letters and cards from as far 
away as Honolulu inquiring about it 

—Mrs. Ora Kehn. 





Arvada, Colo. 


“Piggy-back” Out-of-Doors 


OUTH-ON-AGE is a more dignified 

name for Tolmiea menziesii than Pick- 
a-back Plant, but Piggy-back seems to suit 
the impudent little creature with its tuft 
of new leaves sitting comfortably on an 
older leaf. 

I wonder why we do not plant it out 
of-doors. This picture was taken in Alaska 
where it flourishes. It should be hardy with 
us but so far as my personal experience 
goes, the tolmiea is grown only as a house 
plant. 

Perhaps it might run away and becom: 
a weed and we surely have weeds enough 
already. With its advantage of jumping 
on its parent's back and launching a new 
generation, it might easily become a nui 
sance in time. 

‘ The young plant grows from an adven 
titious bud at the base of a leaf. This leaf, 
as it grows old and weary, bends to the 
ground, and Piggy-back, Junior, takes 
root and starts a new line. The little plants 
may be plucked off and planted in smal! 
pots if desired. They develop roots easily 
The flowers are green, in long, sparse 
racemes. 

In the picture, the plant is growing 
happily in the grass in its Alaska home and 
seems contented with its lot, since it is ev! 
dently not trying to run away into the 
weed stage. It might behave with perfect 
restraint in our gardens. Probably I am 
ignorant in thinking it is not commonly 
grown out-of-doors. 

—Sarah V. Coombs. 
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Mid-Summer Bloom at Breeze Hill— 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland has words of special commen- 
dation for Sophora japonica, which blooms in August 


Y FAR the most conspicuous item at 

“Breeze Hill’’ in August is a 30-foot 
tree of Sophora japonica closely crowded 
with its very light yellow flowers in ter- 
minal panicles. There are so many of these 
flowers that they practically hide the foli- 
age, which is good enough anyway, be- 
cause it is different from the surrounding 
lilacs, and very pleasing. 

This Japan pagoda tree came to ‘Breeze 
Hill” in 1928 from that fine southern 
plantsman Edward Teas of Houston, Tex. 
Nothing else in the east garden compares 
with it in attractiveness, and I can easily 
understand how under some conditions, as 
Dr. Bailey states, this Sophora japonica 
may well be used as a street tree. I com- 
mend it to those who want to punctuate 
this hottest month in the year with bloom 
which will slowly develop to real splendor. 

The next August item is my old friend 
Hydrangee paniculata (not Pee Gee) 
which about now begins to be really worth 
while with its white flowers that will not 
fade to a disgusting pink and hang on for- 
ever. It is clear, clean and distinct and well 
worth while, though probably hard to get 
because all the nurserymen are infected 
with the Pee Gee bug, I fear. We have 
just finished with the splendid oak-leaved 
H. quercifolia which can be depended upon 
for a half-shady place, where it will make 
very good as it grows and blooms and pro- 
duces its tremendous oak leaves and look 
better when, in the Fall, these leaves begin 
to be tinted. This is one of the hydrangeas, 
a native of Kentucky, which is not met 
with half as frequently as it deserves to be. 

“Breeze Hill’’ has a little pool, inde- 
pendent of the lily garden, along the edges 
of which we grow things that seem to need 
bog conditions. Cassia marilandica has 
for a number of years given us a splendid 
showing both in plant and flower where 
it edges the rock garden pool. It is com- 
mended as a mighty fine herbaceous subject 
which hits into the August heat with com- 
plete indifference. 

Not far away are plants of Lobelia car- 
dinalis grown from seed of which we are 
inordinately proud. I suppose in square 
inches the total amount of scarlet carried 
by any one of these plants is almost too 
little to measure, and yet nothing draws 
one across the intervening space quite so 
promptly as do these splendid things. 

There are also blooming not far away 
home-raised bulbs of Lilium formosanum 
1S it seems now best called, of the Price 
variety. They grow well toward five feet 
in height and the beautiful tubular white 
blooms are most distinct and admirable. 
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I commend this lily, which does not seem 
to be bothered by mosaic or any other lily 
troubles, to those who care to raise bulbs 
from seed. 

Several times before this I have written 
and scolded in these pages about the Walsh 
ramblers, which I am trying to keep from 
joining all too many good roses in the 
gone-and-forgotten class) My memory 
takes me back to the way the late M. H. 
Walsh of Woods Hole, Mass., used to 
walk away with all the prizes at the greater 
shows as he displayed his own hybrids in 
potted plants which showed four- or five- 
foot pyramids of rose loveliness. 

But the main excitement in my own 
mind this 1944 season is related to the 
effort which has been undertaken between 
Stephen F. Hamblin of Lexington, Mass., 
and myself to get and preserve as many as 
possible of the Walsh ramblers, permitted 
by his family to pass out of commerce. 

“Modern Roses II"’ lists 33 varieties of 
Walsh ramblers. I think between “‘Breeze 
Hill’’ and Lexington we have buttoned 
down more than half of them. 

If enough rose folks ask for these Walsh 
varieties of their own rose men, they will 
undoubtedly again come into commerce. 
About eight or ten of them are really 


needed. I can properly name Hiawatha, 
Milky Way, Delight, Excelsa, Evangeline, 
Paradise, Lady Gay and Mrs. M. H. 
Walsh. All of these roses are active grow- 
ers, and need space to ramble. They are 
different from other roses and they are pure 
American. 
—J. Horace McFarland. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Electrocuting Japanese Beetles 
ARMER John J. Daniel of Hershey 


Farms in Pennsylvania has invented an 
electric Japanese beetle trap. It consists of 
a device of round plates covered with bee- 
tle bait which lures the insects against 
highly charged wires where they. are in- 
stantly electrocuted. Mr. Daniel first ex- 
perimented with a small trap similar to an 
electric fly trap. It was so successful that 
he enlarged the electric grill to 26 by 49 
inches, using the bottoms of tin cans con- 
taining commercial beetle bait as dics of 
attraction. 

At the height of the season a half bushel 
of beetles were killed in one day by elec- 
trocution. Meanwhile, ordinary traps had 
thousands of beetles flying around them 
but not stopping. The electric traps were 
used when beetles fly—from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. 

With the electric trap and the commer- 
cially made lures, Mr. Daniel got 15 
bushels of dead beetles within five weeks. 
In one quart of beetles 2,500 insects were 
counted, which would give 80,000 beetles 
to a bushel. As the female lays from 40 to 
60 eggs at various intervals, these 15 
bushels represent the death of from 
300,000 to 400,000 beetles per bushel. 


‘i 3 





The so-called Japan pagoda tree, which blooms in August. 
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Dwarf Fruit Trees Gain in Favor — 


They make it possible to grow excel- 
lent fruit in the average back yard 


HEIR small stature, cheerful blossoms 

in the Spring and colorful Summer and 
Autumn fruits, qualify them for use almost 
any where the small ornamental tree may be 
used. Planted about borders of the lawn 
and off points in the inclosing shrubbery 
borders, they contribute as much to the 
form and framework of the property- 
planting as the most exotic flowering crab- 
apple. 

Dwarf trees invariably bring a touch of 
the domestic, country-type planting to any 
area they occupy. Set in and about the small 
dooryard garden they contribute not only 
flowers, fruit and foliage effects but by 
their sturdy branching habit and low, 
broad shape make an excellent setting for 
the early American cottage or small Colo- 
nial-type house. 

The dwarf trees may be used in pairs 
to frame a gate or entrance-way, or in 
rows bordering a garden walk. They can 
be used to good advantage spaced along 
the flower border just inside the low 
boundary hedge. Here, as elsewhere, their 
small head does not interfere with the 
growth of flowers right up to and around 
them. Yet their low height adds consider- 
able form to the garden's enclosure. 

The small vegetable or salad garden is 
given an additional quantity of productiv- 
ity and permanence with a number of fruit 
trees of dwarf stature placed along the 
outer boundaries of the plot or bordering 
the walk. They can also be planted in 
corners, on each side of the entrance to the 
garden, or planted to separate the vegeta- 
bles from the ornamental garden or lawn. 

Propagated on true dwarfing 
roots, which restrain top growth, 
many of the leading varieties of the 
apple and pear will grow on for 
years before reaching a height of 
eight, ten, or at most twelve feet. 
With proper pruning dwarf apple 
and pear trees may be planted as close 
as six feet apart, although eight to 
ten feet is better for them. Dwarf 
sweet cherries need the most space, 
12 to 14 feet apart. These last are 
relatively short-lived. 

Dwarf fruit trees produce a good 
quality fruit, as large and well col- 
ored as that from the regular-sized 
trees, only not quite as much of it. 
To make up for this they come into 
bearing earlier than the regulars, 
sometimes producing fruit the first 
or second year after planting. Sel- 
dom are they in the garden more 
than six years before they begin 
bearing. Because certain kinds of 


fruit (apple particularly) will not bear 
when planted alone, set out two or three 
different varieties to provide for adequate 
cross-pollination. 

Because of their low stature, dwarf fruit 
trees are easy to maintain. They may be 
sprayed at regular intervals with a small 
compressed-air sprayer, and are not un- 
wieldy when it comes time for pruning. 
No less important, the fruit may be picked 
from the ground or on a step-ladder. 

Dwarf fruit trees may be planted in the 
Spring or in November. Apples and pears 
are particularly adaptable to late Fall 
planting. Nursery-grown one- and two- 
year-old trees are the sizes to consider when 
ordering. Plant them in thoroughly pre- 
pared and ample holes. Plant them so the 
point on the lower part of the trunk where 
budding took place (marked by a slight 
swelling) is about three inches above the 
surface. If the graft union is not above the 
ground the scions will make roots of their 
own and the trees will no longer be dwarf. 

With late Fall planting it is wise to drive 
a stout stake close to the tree so the two 
may be lashed together with hose covered 
wire. Give plenty of water at the time of 
planting and prune the tops back one- 
quarter to one-half and remove any crowd- 
ing branches. After the ground freezes, 
cover the area around the trees with strawy 
manure, leaves, peat moss, or other mulch- 
ing material to prevent their heaving out 
of position the first Winter. 


—Lyda A. Jensen. 


Audubon, Iowa. 


Dwarf fruit trees are well adapted to small gardens. 
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Reports on Dwarf Tree Tests 


AT truly dwarf apple trees are en- 
tirely practical for home plantings is 
revealed in a survey of co-operative or- 
chards made by Dr. H. B. Tukey and his 
associates at the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 

The dwarfing effects of a series of the so- 
called Malling rootstocks on a number of 
standard varieties of apples have been un- 
der observation for the past several years 
on the station grounds and in co-operative 
plantings throughout the state. Dwarf, 
semi-dwarf, and semi-standard trees on 
Malling rootstocks are showing a high de- 
gree of adaptability to the climatic and 
soil conditions in the better fruit-growing 
regions of the state, it is said. It is pointed 
out, however, that the trees will not tol- 
erate neglect, but will do well where they 
are given good care. They have not been 
tested long enough, however, to warrant 
any recommendation for commercial 
planting. 

Trees growing on Malling rootstocks 
have withstood temperatures of 30 degrees 
below zero on a light soil in the Hudson 
River Valley. Trees of Red Spy on Malling 
planted in 1938 carried a bushel of excel- 
lent fruit to the tree in 1943. It is evigent 
that particular rootstocks are adaptable to 
particular varieties; for example, the Mc 
Intosh seems to do well on Malling I, 
Cortland on Malling XIII, and so on. 

Interest in truly dwarf trees for home 
and garden use has apparently been stimu- 
lated by the enthusiasm put into Victory 
gardens and the shift in interest toward 
flowers, ornamentals, and fruits. Reports 
from various parts of the state where trees 
on Malling IX have been planted show 
generally favorable results. Many reports 
are to the effect that trees are blossoming 
the first year planted and that many are 
carrying a few fruits the second year. 
Eleven-year-old trees of Baldwin and Mc- 
Intosh on the station grounds are still 
vigorous and productive and not over five 
feet high. 


Grape Juice Making 


GET the greatest value out of 
grapes in the form of grape juice, 
one should hot press them at about 
140 to 145 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Pressing at this temperature assures 
the maximum yield possible with the 
best color and without too astringent 
a flavor. Further, to avoid off-color 
and off-flavor, the juices should be 
handled rapidly, bottling being don« 
at 170 to 175 degrees. Filling the 
bottles to the top so as to avoid the 
presence of air in the bottle is im 
portant. 

The effect of air in bottled juice 
is to change the color from purple 
red to brown, followed by the set- 
tling out of a brownish sediment and 
later a clearing of the juice. This 
effect is enhanced by overheating. 
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CORRESPONDENT in Wisconsin, 

a member of the Blue Beech Garden 

Club of Milwaukee, has sent me an inter- 

esting item about the experiment of an- 

other member of this club, Mrs. Frank C. 

Courtenay. Mrs. Courtenay had the un- 

usual experience of eating tomatoes on 

Christmas Day which had been raised and 
ripened in her own home. 

It seems that Mrs. Courtenay found 
two stray tomato plants in her flower gar- 
den late in August. They were small then 
but they were permitted to grow and when 
about six inches tall were potted up and 
taken to Mrs. Courtenay’s town house. It 
so happens that this house had a large vita 
glass skylight in the attic with a southern 
exposure. The potted tomato plants were 
set in a large bucket with gravel under and 
around them to provide drainage and mois- 
ture from below. 

A wooden trellis was built to support 
the plants in the event that they should de- 
cide to grow. A little fertilizer was given 
and grow they did, although the tempera- 
ture sometimes went down to 48 degrees 
at night, there being no heat in the room. 
Sometimes when the sun was bright the 
thermometer registered 100 degrees at 
noon. 

When the plants blossomed, Mrs. 
Courtenay, being a good gardener, shook 
the blossoms in the sunshine to make sure 
of pollination. Tiny green tomatoes 
formed, grew and ripened, the first being 
picked Christmas Day with others follow- 
ing, for several weeks. In all a crop of 31 
tomatoes was harvested, two of them 
weighing over one-half a pound each. 
Moreover, they were perfect specimens 
without a blemish or a spot of any kind. 

It is interesting to find garden lovers de- 
veloping unusual hobbies of this kind. I 
suppose it could be called a hobby, for 
Mrs. Courtenay found much satisfaction 
in what she was doing but it is the kind 
of a hobby that paid dividends. 


YMETTUS honey is supposed to 

come from Greece and rarely reaches 
the United States but Mrs. Donald Aldrich 
produces some every Summer in her herb 
garden at Dennis on Cape Cod in Massa- 
chusetts. Her husband is with the army 
but she attends to the bees at home. There 
are only two hives but in spite of swarm- 
ing three times last Summer, she took from 
each hive 110 pounds and left 40 in each 
for Winter food. 

[ call it Hymettus honey because Mrs. 
Aldrich has an herb garden in front of her 
old Cape Cod cottage, where both the red 
and white thyme, especially the white kind, 
blossom between the flagstones of her 
front yard so luxuriantly all Summer that 
the honey is perfumed by them. As we 
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used to love to say when translating Virgil, 
with high school wit, ‘“The fragrant honey 
smells like thyme.” 

All her front yard is covered with flag- 
stones from Harwich and surrounded by a 
low picket fence, the best of rock gardens 
to my way of thinking. Although the 
stones are each bordered with blooming 
rivulets of white and pink thyme, the gen- 
eral effect of the garden is blue and gray, 
for the prevailing herb is santolina, with 
here and there a winter-sky blue flax plant 
in flower. 

Many other herbs are there, too, and 
Mrs. Aldrich has even found that she can 
winter rosemary in protected corners. That 
is not surprising on the Cape, where 
Hydrangea macrophylla needs no protec- 
tion. Of course, bee pasturage is all over 
the Cape, with its abundant beach plums 
and locust trees. 


STOPPED in one morning recently to 

call on Frank H. Sprague of Wollaston, 
Mass., and to have him show me around 
his planting of native ferns. Mr. Sprague’s 
interest in ferns goes back to the Summer 
of 1879 when, as an amateur entomolo- 
gist, he visited Mt. Toby in western Mas- 
sachusetts and came away with no fewer 
than 28 kinds cf wild ferns. In subse- 
quent years he has added more kinds to his 
collection from the same area. 

Another hobby, that of entomology, 
ended for Mr. Sprague some years later, 
when Harvard University purchased his in- 
sect collection. However, his interest in 
ferns remained and about 12 years ago a 
living collection was started in the Wollas- 





Thurlow Weed is a six-petal iris which 
seems to represent a new type. 
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ton garden. In the years since, a steep, dry 
slope of heavy soil facing southwest has 
been transformed into a-series of beds suit- 
able for the culture of no fewer than 50 
species, varieties and hybrids, all native to 
New England, except the now nearly ex- 
tinct hartstongue fern. 

About the only kind that Mr. Sprague 
has failed to keep alive is Asplenium mon- 
tanum which is found wild in rock crev- 
ices. As for the others, he has been able to 
provide both sweet and sour soil as needed. 
This development has come at the expendi- 
ture of time and labor. First of all, trees 
and shrubs had to be planted for shade. 
Fences and vines such as honeysuckle to 
grow on them, had to be put in place to 
break the force of damaging winds. Ter- 
races and dry wall effects had to be con- 
structed to provide proper drainage. 


OW Mr. Sprague has a hillside garden 

which supports some kinds of ferns 
in better condition than is usual when they 
grow wild, the broad beach ferns for in- 
stance. Also, after years of waiting, the 
climbing fern has now reacted pleasantly 
to an artificial environment made up of 
rich, moist soil, good drainage, shade and 
something on which to climb. Even Dry- 
opteris fragrans has been kept going by 
simulating its native haunts in the moist 
shade near woodland waterfalls. 

All of the ferns that thrive in dry soil 
and shade have been more easily handled. 
Mr. Sprague calls one particular terrace his 
swamp, because the paths are so arranged 
that runs of surface water from higher 
ground are directed to it when it rains. 
Tiny plants are protected from birds by 
chicken wire screens. 

All of this material has come from the 
wild. Mr. Sprague says that ferns can be 
collected safely at almost any open season 
of the year. It is not necessary to cut back 
the tops when moving them, although it 
can be done for convenience sake. When 
dealing with wild plants native to very 
moist places, Mr. Sprague’s advice is to 
take plants growing in soil rather than 
moss. 


APTAIN THURLOW WEED has 

been properly honored by his father, 
Howard Weed, the iris expert of Beaver- 
ton, Ore., by having his name attached to 
an exceptionally interesting iris. The 
Thurlow Weed iris seems to represent a 
new type, having six petals which are 
identical. All are true falls, there being no 
standards. Mr. Weed reports that all the 
blossoms present the same six-petal appear- 
ance. One can look directly into the center 
of the flower, giving an unusual effect. 
This unusual iris is creamy white, veined 
with gold over the upper half of each petal. 














WHERE GRASS WILL NOT GROW — 


Victor Ries suggests substitutes which have 
been tested in many different locations 


Many articles have been published in Horticulture ab out grass substitutes, particularly those which can be 
used in such locations as under shade trees or on stee p slopes, or on terraces. Whatever plants are chosen, 
it should be understood that they do not grow like grass and are not to be given the treatment given grass. 
Actually they are ground cover plants. The latest discussion of this whole subject comes from Victor 
H. Ries of the Ohio State University in the form of a bulletin, parts of which are reprinted herewith. 


N ANSWER to the often asked ques- 
¥ tion—‘‘How can | grow grass beneath 

my shade tree?’’ or, ‘“‘How can I make 
grass grow on the bank in front of my 
house?’’ the answer is, ““Why try when 
grass substitutes are usually much more 
satisfactory.”’ 

However, we should not take the atti- 
tude that just because these plants grow 
under adverse conditions that we need do 
nothing to help them. The more effort we 
put into the proper preparation of the so'l 
before we plant, the better will be the 
results. 

Incorporate a layer of one to two inches 
of partially decayed organic matter, such 
as rotted leaves, peat moss, rotted manure, 
or even weathered sawdust with a top six 
to eight inches of the soil. 

At the time of mixing the organic mat- 
ter with the soil, apply a complete com- 
mercial fertilizer at the rate of three to four 
pounds per 100 square feet. This should 
be mixed with the soil. 

After planting, mulch the surface of the 
ground, if possible, with a half inch to one 
inch of the organic materials mentioned 
above. 

During drouth periods, ground cover 
planting should be watered once every 
week to 10 days,‘ applying enough water 
to soak the ground to a depth of four to 
six inches. 

There are many different plants which 
may be used as grass substitutes. All will 
give satisfactory results, but some more so 
than others. The 10 most satisfactory 
grass substitutes are the following: 

1. Periwinkle (Vinca) which most folks 
call myrtle. Bowle’s Variety is a slight im- 
provement on the ordinary kind 

2. English Ivy. This should be used only 
in shaded locations. There are many different 
varieties—Sylvanian Beauty, Baltic and Self- 
branching among them. 

3. Wintercreeper (Euonymus). The vari- 
ety coloratus is the fastest growing. E. fortunei 
and E. f. radicans are both satisfactory. 

4. Japanese Spurge (Pachysandra). This 
should be used in shade only. It is rather slow 
to get established, but otherwise a fine plant. 

5. St. Johnswort (Hypericum calycinum) 

6. Creeping Buttercup (Ranunculus repens 
and R. acris). 

7. Hardy Verbena (Verbena canadense) . 

8. Bugle (Ajuga reptans). 

9. Lily-of-the- Valley. 

10. Maiden Pink (Dianthus deltoides) . 

Practically everyone will agree on the 
first four of this list, but after that, it is 
largely a matter of personal taste. 


Banks and Terraces 


Banks and terraces that are exposed to 
the hot sun are often difficult to keep in 
sod. This is particularly true if the soil is 
poor. More satisfactory results may be 
obtained by planting some grass substitute. 
They will often succeed where grass will 
not, if you do not insist on mowing them. 
Before planting, loosen and prepare the soil 
by spading in an inch layer of rotted leaves 
or peat moss. Plant with thyme, Sedum 
album, Sedum reflexum, ajuga, or peri- 
winkle (myrtle). 


Shady Places 


Grass has difficulty withstanding the 
shade, as well as the dry soil beneath over- 
hanging branches of evergreens, such as 
Pfitzer juniper, Japanese yew, and similar 
ones. On the other hand, certain grass sub- 
stitutes not only withstand these condi- 
tions, but even thrive under them. Try 
periwinkle (myrtle), Japanese spurge 
(pachysandra). This is also a good place 
to use English ivy, provided you keep it 
from climbing up into the evergreen. 


Narrow Strip 


Strips a foot to several feet in length. 
between a hedge and a sidewalk are a nuis- 
ance to mow. This is a good place to grow 
a collection of creeping rock plants. Why 
not use a collection of different varieties of 
moss pink (Phlox subulata) or the various 
thymes. There are also a fascinating num- 
ber of sedums (stone crops) that can be 
used. 

The same principle applies to strips of 
turf between foundation plantings around 
the house and the drive. Why bother with 
mowing, when ground cover plants give a 
more interesting effect with less upkeep? 

This strip might be planted solid with 
periwinkle, or it might be carpeted with a 
collection of low-growing perennials. In- 
cluded in this, might be the hearty Ver- 
bena canadense, the moss pink, the trailing 
soapwort (Saponaria ocymoides) ; the Ser- 
vian bellflower would do a wonderful job 
here. It has the horrible name of Posch- 
scharskyana, but it blooms all Summer. 

Narrow strips between house founda- 
tions and walks have long been a problem. 
Often too narrow to plant shrubs or ever- 
greens, their appearance can be greatly im- 
proved by the use of an evergreen ground 
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cover. In sun or shade, periwinkle does a 
good job. If you use something to climb 
on the foundation, use some other form of 
winter-creeper (Euonymus). These plants 
will climb and cling, so will have to be 
clipped back to keep them off a frame 
house. 


Under Trees 


Why try to grow grass beneath shade 
trees, when it is always dead and brown 
by early Summer? Evergreen ground cov- 
ers, like English ivy, periwinkle and win- 
ter-creeper are ideal for this condition. The 
fastest growing winter-creeper is Euony- 
mus, fortunei coloratus. Spading and Idos- 
ening of the ground by incorporating peat 
moss or rotted leaves will help. Fertiliza- 
tion is always beneficial. 


High and Low Banks 


Banks, 10 or more feet in height, take 
many plants if you do away with the grass. 
Use more vigorous kinds as Hall's honey- 
suckle, memorial rose (Rosa wichuraiana ) 
weeping goldenbell (Forsythia suspensa ) 
or bittersweet. 

All too often, front steps protrude from 
the bank or terrace, rather than being re- 
cessed into it. The effect of these protrud- 
ing steps may be greatly softened by a 
planting either side of them. If in a sunny 
location, use periwinkle or winter-creeper; 
if in a shaded location, in addition to these, 
you may use English ivy or Japanese 
spurge (Pachysandra) . 

Banks and terraces facing the north, and 
therefore, shaded, can use plants that sunny 
banks cannot. English ivy is particularly 
lovely on such a bank. 

In addition to the Sylvania variety sug- 
gested above, try the Baltic ivy, or the self- 
branching ivy. 

Ground cover plants requiring sun for 
best results are the following: Crown- 
vetch (Coronilla varia), St. Johnswort, 
moss pink, plumbago, stonecrop (sedum), 
thyme, verbena. 

Ground cover plants that demand shade 
for best results are sweet woodruff (As- 
perula odorata), Japanese spurge, English 
ivy. 

Ground cover plants that tolerate shade 
are these: ajuga, Serbian bellflower, lily- 
of-the-valley, maiden pink, creeping but- 
tercup, Veronica rupestre, periwinkle. 
Canada violet, winter-creeper. 
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Moving the Garden Indoors — 


Methods by which perennials and rock plants 
can be made to thrive in the window garden 


ANY perennials and rock plants can 

be forced indoors in water but must 
have frost before they will start sprouting. 
A frame is the ideal place for them from 
the time of potting up to the time of taking 
them inside. Some plants can be left in the 
ground until time for potting them. 

When brought into the house, they 
should not be placed in a warm room, for 
a slow start at a 40 degree temperature 
will result in healthier, sturdier growth. 
The procedure is simple. Such plants 
should be given the same temperature, sun- 
light and weather conditions as they have 
in the open at the time they start sprouting 
outside. Temperature and sunlight should 
be increased gradually. 

A location for advancing growth can 
be found before a cellar window, in a sun- 
porch or in unoccupied rooms. On clear 
days it often happens that the sun raises 
the temperature, which then drops to just 
above freezing at night. This can be easily 
regulated by airing or shading in time. 
With advancement of growth, watering 
has to be increased. When the plants are 
in full growth and well rooted, a weak 
liquid fertilizer every two weeks will be 
of benefit. 

Plants standing before windows very 
often receive light only from one side and 
will require turning around several times 
to assure even development. The plants 
started in the cellar should be removed to 
the sun porch or a similar location with 
more light and sun when established. All 
perennials and rock plants can be replanted 
in the garden after they have flowered. It 
is advisable not to take up the same plants 
over again the coming Fall. In order to 
have continuous flowering in the house, 
the plants should be brought in at in- 
tervals, although different varieties will 
bloom at different times. 

The old-fashioned bleedingheart, Di- 
centra spectabilis, is a perennial which can 
be dug during the Winter, potted up and 
brought inside. The fleshy roots are often 
too long to fit the pot. Cutting them back 
will do no harm. 

The astilbes can be lifted late, potted 
and brought inside after Christmas. The 
varieties used by the florist are to be recom- 
mended—Gloria, pink; Gloria purpurea, 
dark pink; Peach Blossom, soft pink: 
Deutschland and Gladstone, both white; 
Amethyst, lilac: Rhineland;.salmon, and 
others. Dicentras and astilbes are heavy 
feeders and respond to rich garden soil 
mixed with old rotten cow manure and 
like to be watered with water of room tem- 
perature. 
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The different doronicums respond well 
when potted in Autumn. Doronicum 
clusi, the dwarf variety, is very lovely as 
a pot plant, with blooms practically cover- 
ing the pot. 

The dwarf Iris pumila in different va- 
rieties with various colors make good pot 
plants and force easily. 

The very showy, double, white rock- 
cress, Arabis alpina flore pleno, one of the 
most floriferous rock plants, produces a 
mass of sprays with small, double, white 
flowers resembling dainty rosebuds. 

Armeria laucheana, A. cephalotes rubra 
and Armeria Bee's Ruby are perfect for- pot 
plants. The popular hardy candytuft 
forces splendidly but the variety Little 
Gem is the best to use. The alpine Aster 
alpinus in all shades from sky blue to pur- 
ple and white can be advanced. 

The caucasian forget-me-not (brun- 
nera) may seem too large for a pot plant 
but it produces graceful sprays with in- 
tense blue flowers. It is a dependable 
forcer and can be had in bloom very early. 

Amongst our own native plants are 
early Spring flowers which respond readily 
to this home method of advancing — 
trilllum, bloodroot, Solomon's seal, mer- 
tensia. They should be potted in the Fall 
in woodland soil. 

Several dwarf phloxes force. Our na- 
tive Phlox ameena, about six to eight 
inches high, and another native, P. divari- 
cata canadensis, must be especially men- 
tioned. P. ameena is easy to force and has 
rich, early blooms. 





Astilbes from the outdoor garden are 
excellent subjects for Winter 
window gardens. 
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Heucheras in improved forms are easily 
forced and produce pleasant blooms. The 
barrenwort or epimedium is worth forcing 
because of its delicate, fernlike foliage and 
dainty sprays of lily-of-the-valley-like 
flowers. The blossoms do not last very 
long, but the green plants are welcome for 
small decorative purposes on tables or 
mantelpieces. The all-green or the green 
and yellow-variegated funkias can be 
bought from nurseries dormant in single 
eyes or clumps. Another source of supply 
of green is our native fern. 

. —Paul Swoboda. 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Fall Webworms Plentiful 


ALL webworms are unusually abund- 

ant this year in many sections. Some of 
the webworm’s favorite hosts are hickory, 
wild cherry, ash, elm and apple trees, to 
which it may do considerable damage by 
stripping the branches of leaves. 

Not to be confused with the tent cater- 
pillar, the silken tents of which are much 
in evidence in the Spring, the Fall web- 
worm is another species altogether. Its 
web, sometimes reaching the size of a 
bushel basket, appears in late Summer. 

Unlike the tent caterpillar, it builds its 
nests only on the ends of branches of trees, 
enclosing the leaves in these locations and 
eating them. The caterpillars never leave 
the webs; therefore, the foliage on the rest 
of the tree is not affected. 

The tent caterpi:lar, on the other hand, 
builds its tents in the forks of the branches. 
The Spring pest does not enclose leaves if 
its nest but crawls about and feeds on the 
entire foliage of the tree. 

The peculiar location of the nests of the 
webworm and its habit of never leaving 
its web make it fairly easy to control. It is 
only necessary to spray around the webs in 
order to obtain a complete kill. Lead ar- 
senate at a concentration of four pounds 
to 100 gallons of water is the recommended 
spray material. 

If only one or two branches of a tree 
are infested, the simplest method of control 
is cutting these off and burning them. 


Showy Dwarf Perennial 


ORONILLA cappadocica is a very 

showy dwarf perennial about six 
inches high with seven or eight large, pea- 
shaped flowers in an umbel on four-inch 
stalks, the standard or hood of each flower 
being distinctly pencilled with brown. The 
leaves are pinnate with leaflets nine to 1| | 
inches long, wedge-shaped, on an almost 
smooth stalk and reddish in color. This 
plant is a native of Asia Minor and per- 
fectly hardy, withstanding both the cold 
and heat. A plant having these character- 
istics is certainly worth growing and a good 
place is in the rock garden, with a rock in 
front over which in time it will grow in 
cascade fashion. Propagation is by cuttings 
or from seed. 


Cambridge, Mass. —Francis Lazenby 
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Propagating Begonias 
HE BEGONIAN emphasizes that 
when propagating fibrous begonias it 
is simpler to do the work by using stem 
cuttings. But for those who wish to propa- 
gate by leaves, it suggests the following 
procedure: 

Select matured leaves, full grown but not too 
old or withered. The petiole or stem of the leaf 
should be placed in the cutting medium to a 
depth of approximately two inches. Bottom 
heat or a temperature of 70 degrees is required. 
To prevent ‘damping off’’ or rot use either a 
four per cent solution of water and household 
bleach or, if preferred, powdered charcoal 
sprinkled on the sand. 

When the new growth appears the leaf 


may be shifted into a soil mixture, and 
from this point on the culture is the same 
as for young plants obtained from other 
methods of propagation. 


Sage as Bee Pasture 
RANK C. PELLETT of the Amert- 


can Bee Journal states that bee keepers 
who wish to grow plants to serve the 
double purpose of providing a bee pasture 
and a cash crop may well consider the 
merits of garden sage. 

Sage is easily grown and will thrive in 
any well drained and fertile soil. Once 
established it will last for many years and 
will yield several hundred pounds of dry 
leaves from each acre. Yields as high as a 
ton per acre are reported. 

The seed should be planted early in 
Spring in rows about three feet apart and 
later the plants thinned to about a foot 
apart in the rows. Cuttings from estab- 
lished plants can be used if they are avail- 
able. 


DDT Still Under Test 
ESTS for agricultural uses of DDT 


are being conducted in a number of 
laboratories by the federal bureau of en- 
tomology and plant quarantine with the 
small amounts of DDT now available for 
experimental purposes. Preliminary tests 
to date tend to show that DDT is one 
of the most effective insecticides known 
against such harmful insects as the gypsy 
moth, which defoliates and kills trees in 
large areas in New England; against the 
codling moth, the chief orchard pest, and 
against many others. 

The Department of Agriculture en- 
tomologists say, however, that before 
DDT can be recommended for use against 
such insects, many more tests must be con- 
ducted. 


Lightning Injury to Soy Beans 


OY beans suffer not only from the 
ravages of fungus bacterial, and virus 
diseases that attack the leaf, stem, pod, and 
seed, but appear to be more subject to 





lightning injury than many other crops, 
according to Agricultural News Letter. 
Dead and blackened areas, 40 to 50 feet 
in diameter, in fields of young soy bean 
plants are sometimes mistaken for some 
mysterious root-rotting parasitic disease. 
Lightning makes an almost complete 
kill of the soy beans, but some weeds in 
the affected places are injured much less 
severely. When the plants are about full- 
grown and in the blooming stage or after 
pods are formed the area of killed plants 
is usually only about 15 feet across, but 
surrounding it is a wide border of plants 
with blackened stems and blighted leaves. 


Hormones as Herbicides 


ROWTH-promoting substances are 

ordinarily used to increase the set of 
fruit, to prevent premature dropping of 
fruit, to speed up the rooting of cuttings, 
and so on, but it is well known that they 
may also be toxic to plants if used in suffi- 
cient concentration, according to a report 
by C. L. Hamner and Dr. H. B. Tukey of 
the New York experiment station. It was 
with this in mind that they made up a 
spray containing one of these so-called 
plant hormones and applied it to bindweed 
at a rate just sufficient to wet the leaves. 

The sprayed plants began to show the 
effect of the treatment within a few hours, 
and within 24 hours the leaves were dull 
green in color and were lying flat on the 
ground. The petals of unopened flowers 
failed to open and no terminal growth of 
shoots was observed. 

Within 10 days all the above-ground 
parts were dry and dead. The spray also 
appeared to check the development of the 
buds which arise from the underground 
portion of the stem. Varying degrees of 
success were had with the same spray when 
applied to Canada thistle, dewberry, break - 
leaf plantain, - dandelion, wild carrot. 
poison ivy, burdock, milkweed, sorrel, 
and wild lettuce. 

















Roots Before Shoots 


XPERIMENTS by a group of bota- 

nists at Manchester University in Eng- 
land have produced a reason for the plant- 
ing of bare-root roses early in the Spring. 
It was discovered that R. multiflora—the 
most popular American rose understock— 
has a tendency to premature shoot growth 
in Spring and is able to establish itself after 
severe root pruning only when conditions 
are such that shoot growth is suppressed 
until some root regeneration has occurred. 
This suggests that planting roses budded 
on multiflora roots in late Spring is un- 
advisable. 

When worked with a scion variety, R. 
multiflora did not induce in the scion the 
premature bud break which characterizes 
its own shoots. In the worked bushes, 
root regeneration was always rapid enough 
to maintain the health of the bushes. 


An English Opinion 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(British) quotes F. C. King as stating 
his belief that in compost will be found all 
the elements which are necessary for plant 
growth. Mr. King also states that in the 
past too much emphasis has been paid to 
the role of nitrogen. The application of 
synthetic nitrogen, he says, will increase 
the yield of certain crops but if that occurs 
to any appreciable extent, the keeping 
qualities of the crop will be impaired and 
deterioration of the land can be observed. 
Neither compost nor horticulture, he ob- 
serves, is of any use to the impatient. 
“Organic’’ gardeners do not belittle the 
many burdens that gardeners in general are 
compelled to bear, but they believe the free 
use of compost lightens all such burdens. 
They have proved, to their satisfaction, at 
least, that the natural diet for plants found 
in compost goes far to afford immunity 
from pests and diseases. 
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From Lord Aberconway 
EAR EDITOR—-I was interested in 


seeing in the issue of Horticulture for 
June 1, which reached me recently, a 
photograph of a Summer house, dating 
from 1794, and moved to its present posi- 
tion recently. 

It may interest your readers to see a 
photograph of another Summer house, 
moved to the gardens at Bodnant, North 
Wales, just before the war. It was built in 
Gloucestershire about 1 720, and had fallen 
into great disrepair when it was moved. 
It had been used for the last 100 years as 
a factory for the manufacture of pins, and 
quite recently as a tannery. 

The arches at the side are modern, re- 
placing two uninteresting windows which 
themselves were not part of the original 
building. The walls of the Summer house 
are rough-cast, with the pillars and carv- 
ing of Gloucestershire stone, while the roof 
is of Gloucestershire stone-slates. 

—Aberconway. 
Bodnant, N. Wales. 


Cryolite for Fuller Rose Bugs 
EAR EDITOR—I see that there is a 


rising of interest in cryolite and I[ 
should like to tell you my experience of 
using it for the fuller rose beetle. Last year 
I had such a bad infestation on two large 
old Eglantines (Lord and Lady Penzance) 
that I got almost no bloom. Picking off 
the insects by hand was not possible, as the 
bushes grow far over my head. I pruned 
them severely and dusted carefully with a 
powder containing cryolite, paying special 
attention to the crotches. I did this dust- 
ing three times at 10-day intervals and 
mulched the ground beneath them with a 
heavy (at least one-quarter inch) mulch 
of powdered tobacco, letting it leach in 
with watering first and then having it dug 
down into the soil. I have not had one 
fuller’s rose beetle this year. 

—Mildred Orpet. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Asks for Help With Clematis 
EAR EDITOR—If you will put this 


in your question column, [ will ap- 
preciate it very much. What experience 
have your readers had with clematis? To 
me it seems a very difficult vine to grow, 
with the possible exception of the common 
varieties such as C. jackmani. All the 
others have a tendency some way or other 
to suddenly wilt or die. They are in partial 
shade, the ground is particularly well pre- 
pared with lime and I see no reason why 
this should take place. *. 
Have your readers had any particular 
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way in which they have been successful in 
growing clematis, particularly the fancier 


_ ? . . 
varieties! —Louis Fabian Bachrach. 
Newton, Mass. 


Reader Likes Fava Beans 
EAR EDITOR—In answer to Mrs. 


Duncomb’s comment on Fava beans 
(Horticulture, June 15) I would like to 
say that we grew them very successfully 
this year and everyone liked their flavor. 
There is one drawback, perhaps, and that 
is that the skin should be removed from 
each individual bean. We boil the beans for 
about five minutes, rinse in cold water just 
enough to handle — skin each bean and 
then finish cooking. However they must 
not be cooked too long or they will be- 
come mushy. 

We liked the beans so much that we did 
not mind the extra work involved in their 
preparation. 

—RMrs. R. M. Gunnison. 
Pawling, N. Y. 


Beans on Sunflowers Fail 
EAR EDITOR—Following an arti- 


cle in Horticulture last Spring I tried 
this Summer the raising of pole beans on 
sunflower stalks. It was not a success. The 
bean vines were slow in growing and pro- 
duced very few beans. Those grown on 
poles close by did much better. 

I believe the reason for the poor show- 
ing was that the large sunflower plants 
took too much moisture and nutrition 
from the soil close to the beans. 


New London, N. H. —Gorham Dana. 





Poison Oak in California 
EAR EDITOR—Probably I| am only 


one of several Californian residents 
hastening to explain the report “‘that in 
California there are more individuals of 
this variable species than of any other shrub 
plant.’ The shrub is western poison oak, 
Rhus diversiloba, to which this reference 
was made in the July issue of Horticulture. 
It is easy enough to guess the origin of 
this rumor. The reason that poison oak ap- 
pears to be comparatively plentiful is be- 
cause it grows where people are. It likes 
the suburbs of large towns and the empty 
lots of smaller ones; it grows in cemeteries 
and parks, at the edges of golf links and 
along foothill trails. But it is far from 
being the most abundant shrubby species. 
Even when it grows at a distance from 
populated areas it is usually outnumbered 
by other shrubs in the same terrain and 
there are many thousand square miles of 
chaparral where R. diversiloba cannot be 

found. 

—Lester Rowntree. 


Carmel, Calif. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following sentences 
ace excerpted from “‘A Flora of California’ 
by Willis Linn Jepson — “‘Rhus diversilobd 
grows in a greater number of frutescent assocta- 
tions than any other shrub in California.” ‘It 
has a wider geographic range than any other 
Califorma shrub and grows under a greater 
variety of soil conditions than any other; 
though usually preferring good soils or rich 
loams, it grows in blue adobe, in saline soils. 
in gray clays, in sandy flats, in heavy gravel 
deposits and in the crevices of outcropping rock 
piles.’” “‘In number of individuals Poison Oak 
exceeds, in our judgment, any other shrub 
species in California.” 





The Summer house about which Lord Aberconway writes 
in his letter on this page. 
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Vegetables For Winter Storage — 


Some kinds need to be harvested early while 
others may be left until coming of hard frosts 


HE first point to keep in mind is that 

vegetables to be stored should be left 
in the garden as long as possible without 
danger of freezing. Tomatoes, eggplants, 
peppers, sweet potatoes, melons, squashes 
and pumpkins are tender. They should be 
harvested when there is an announcement 
of a killing frost. 

Carrots, parsnips, and all root crops, the 
various kinds of vegetables that belong to 
the cabbage family, endive, celery and so 
on will stand considerably chilly weather. 
In general such vegetables will store longer 
and better if left in the ground late. Of 
course, we must use good judgment and 
lift the root crops, cabbage and the like in 
case of an unseasonably early freeze. 

Vegetables harvested for the purpose of 
storing all Winter should be handled with 
enough care to avoid bruising or scratch- 
ing. Any injured vegetables should be set 
aside and used first. Only sound specimens 
have a place in the storage room. Decay 
organisms gain an easy entrance in injured 
vegetables. The epidermis or skin is a pro- 
tection against destructive organisms. An- 
other point that should be kept in mind is 
that mature, hard-ripe vegetables and fruits 
store the longest. Green and full ripe 
garden products should not be stored. 

Matured dry beans of all kinds and va- 
rieties are ready to harvest when a majority 
of the pods are dry and papery. The plants 
may be pulled and spread in some sheltered 
place to dry. The beans can be separated 
from the pods by beating the pods with a 
stick or paddle. The drier the pods, the 
easier the seeds can be separated. A vacuum 
cleaner with a blower attachment can be 
used to remove the chaff from the seed. * 


*EDITOR’S NOTE: A blower can be made of 
a vacuum cleaner by removing the dust bag. 


Peppers, eggplants and tomato plants 
may be pulled up carefully and taken in- 
doors, particularly if there is little time to 
harvest the fruits outdoors before: night- 
fall. It is well to cut the fruits from the 
plants with a short stem on each fruit. 
Melons should be cut off the vines allowing 
several inches of stem attached. 

Pumpkins and squashes should be cut 
from the vines, allowing about two inches 
of the stem on the fruits. Unless this is 
done, pumpkins and squashes do not store 
well. Handle these vegetables carefully to 
prevent bruises. 

Sweet potato vines should be cut off 
near the hill and removed and the roots 
lifted with a fork. It is important to leave 
a good amount of stem attached to the 
sweet potato. Great care must be used in 
handling because injured sweet potatoes rot 
easily in storage. 

Sweet potatoes, squashes and pumpkins 
must be cured by placing them in a tem- 
perature of about 75 to 85 degrees for 
about two weeks before placing in their 
permanent storage place. 

It is surprising how much chilly weather 
parsnips, salsify, beets, carrots, cabbage, 
endive, Brussels sprouts, and Chinese cab- 
bage will stand. All of these vegetables can 
be stored. Of course, some vegetables can be 
stored longer than others. 

Celery, Brussels sprouts, Chinese cab- 
bage, and endive are lifted with a fork with 
a considerable lump of soil attached to the 
roots. The plants are placed upright and 
packed together closely and tightly in a 
cave or cold basement. 

Horseradish, salsify and parsnips can be 
left out over Winter because they will 
stand freezing. It is best to get everything 
out of the garden, however. 














BRAND PEONY FARMS 








The Name of BRAND 


has for seventy-six years been associated with 
the best in horticultural productions, particularly 


PEONIES and FRENCH LILACS 


The firm also specializes in the finer varieties of 
many other garden favorites, including: 


Chrysanthemums — Hardy Phlox — Iris — 
Oriental Poppies — Aquilegia — Gladioli — 
Flowering Crabs — Bush Cherries — Shrubs 

Send for our BEAUTIFUL SPRING CATALOG and 


Choose Your Favorites from its attractive pages! 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 
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All root crops should be lifted carefully 
to avoid injury to the roots. A fork should 
be used for this. The tops of all root vege- 
tables should be cut off -not closer than 
within one-half inch of the root as soon as 
they are removed from the soil. Unless this 
is done the vegetables wilt rapidly. The 
roots may be left in the garden for several 
hours to dry before taking inside. 

Vegetables for storage should not be 
washed. If soil clings to root vegetables 
a soft brush should be used to remove most 
of it. All vegetables should be stored dry. 
Celery and similar vegetables should have 
moisture around their roots, but the foliage 
should be kept dry to avoid rot. 

—L. C. Grove. 


Ames, Iowa. 


Pickle Problems Probed 


O-CALLED hard waters should not be 
used in making a brine for pickles. The 
presence of large quantities of calcium and 
some other salts found in many natural 
waters may prevent the proper acid forma- 
tion, thus interfering with normal curing. 
A small quantity of vinegar serves to over- 
come alkalinity when hard water must be 
used. If present in any appreciable quan- 
tity, iron is objectionable, causing a black- 
ening of the pickles under some conditions. 
Shriveling of pickles often occurs when 
they have been placed at once in very 
strong salt or sugar solutions, or even in 
very strong vinegars. For this reason avoid 
such solutions so far as possible. When a 
strong solution is desirable the pickles 
should first be given a preliminary treat- 
ment in a weaker solution. This difficulty 
is most often encountered in making sweet 
pickles. The presence of sugar in high con- 
centrations is certain to cause shriveling 
unless precautions are taken. 

Spoilage of the top layers of vegetables 
fermented in brine is sure to occur unless 
the scum which forms on the surface is 
frequently removed. This scum is made up 
of wild yeasts, molds, and bacteria, which, 
if allowed to remain, attack and break 
down the vegetables beneath. They may 
also weaken the acidity of the brine, in 
which way they may cause spoilage. The 
fact that the top layers have spoiled do not 
necessarily mean, however, that all in the 
container are spoiled. The molds and other 
organisms which cause the spoilage do not 
quickly get down to the lower layers. The 
part found in good condition often may be 
saved by carefully removing the spoiled 
part from the top, adding a little fresh 
brine, and pouring hot paraffin over the 
surface. 

Temperature has an important bearing 
on the success of a lactic fermentation. The 
bacteria which are essential in the fermen- 
tation of vegetable foods are most active 
at a temperature of approximately 86 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at the start and during the 
production of sauerkraut, which is often 
made in the late Fall or Winter. The fer 
mentation may be greatly retarded or even 
stopped by too low a temperature. 
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Sawdust and Seaweed 


NE of the things war has taught 
people who work with plants is to 
find some use for materials formerly ig- 
nored as superfluous. For over two years 
I have been experimenting with sawdust 
and I find that if used carefully it has some 
value in certain soils. At one time saw- 
dust was considered definitely detrimental 
to the soil and it is possible that the dust 
from some hard woods may be, but the 
only sawdust I have used is from Douglas 
fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia. 
It is a well known fact that sawdust 
and shavings are capable of temporarily 
tying up the nitrogen in the soil. To quote 


Jackson & & Perkins announce 
“Whou. Miniver’ 


Most Spectacular RED in Rosedom 


: but Y. Bi sure to have this brilliant beauty blooming 
ut You Can in your garden next June. Never before was 
Plant % Fall 









there such flashing color in a Rose! This is 

e Modern Rose which was named Mrs. Miniver, 
poke prize winner in the memorable movie. 
Distinctly different, striking cardinal-red. Very 
large, cupped flowers, unique ruffled petals, love- 
ly old-rose fragrance. Everblooming, does well 
everywhere. Will live for years. Guaranteed. 
Plant Pat. applied for. 2-yr. field-grown plants, 
postpaid at fall planting time. $2. each; 3 for $5. 
Guide to Succesaful Rose Growing included free Irz 


Plant Roses THIS FALL sof 
Natural Color Catalog FREE—Read ! 


how to gain a season, and see next 
ear’s new Roses now--also Modern 
‘erennials, Lilacs, Fruits--all for your \ 

Victory Garden. Write today! 












from ““The Effect of Sawdust on Plant 
Growth” published in 1943 by the Michi- 
gan Agricultural Experimental Station, 
‘Evidence is presented to show that nitrate 
formation is not prohibited by the sawdust 
but that the detriment is a result of the 
assimilation of nitrates after they are 
formed.’’ These sawdust-absorbed nitrates 
are, I believe, eventually available to plants. 

I went very carefully with sawdust at 
first, using a thin layer as a mulch. As far 
as fertilizing went this seemed the first year 
neither to do much good nor much harm 
though the sawdust was of benefit to the 
physical nature of the soil,—just as pine- 
needle mulch had proved to be. The earth 
of my windy hillside contains a large pro- 
portion of decomposed granite and though 
drainage is perfect, the soil becomes close 
and hard during the Summer's drought and 
is much better off with a mulch. 

Then I hit on the plan of combining 
sawdust with seaweed, for this is a com- 
modity which is close at hand and, al- 
though its chief contribution is potash, it 
is also rich in nitrogen. This worked bet- 
ter, although the good results were not evi- 
dent until the early Winter rains arrived to 
cheer up the flower garden. 

Applying a seaweed and sawdust mulch 
is a lazyman’s method and there is a much 
better way of using these two neglected 
resources. Every compost I now make con- 
tains several thin layers of sawdust and just 
as many thicker layers of seaweed and this 
affair with the nitrogen takes place before 
the materials reach the plants. Most of my 
compost goes into the vegetable garden for 
vegetables are gross eaters and drinkers and 
need the pampering which my flowers, 
being species plants native to those parts 
of Africa, Australia, Mexico and the Amer- 
icas having yearly periods of drought, get 
along very nicely without. 

It was only after I took to well-planned 
composting that my vegetable garden be- 
came as much of a success as is possible on 
a windswept slope in the foggy, Summer- 
cold section of California. Beside the saw- 
dust and seaweed, the compost contains 
layers of wood ashes, pine needles, garden 
refuse and a little manure. It is kept moist 
and turned every few weeks. When ripe it 
gives the vegetables all they need as far as 
soil requirements are concerned. 


Carmel, Calif. —Lester Rowntree. 
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MUSCARI 


25 Bulbs $1.75 
100 Bulbs $6.50 . 


HEAVENLY BLUE, one of 


the finest spring flowers, 
producing 6-8 inch spikes 
with bell-like clusters of blue 
florets. Effective in borders, 
rockeries and under trees. 
Bloom each spring for years. 


F. LAGOMARSINO= 


AND SONS —~ Box I115-H — Sacramento, Calif. 


Write TODAY for our 
NEW BULB CATALOG 














illustrated in color! 


TULIPS DAFFODILS 
BULBOUS IRIS~ LILIES 
BEARDED IRIS - CROCUS 
RANUNCULUS 
ANEMONES 
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LILAC S— Plant Now 


25,000 plants in about 50 of the best varieties 
GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS HARDY PHLOX - - FALL ASTERS 


Best Varieties - - Potted Plants 


Assortment of Colors 


WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 


Weston, Massachusetts 


Telephone: Wellesley 3431 
(Write or telephone for complete, catalogue) 














PE ONY PLANTING TIME — 


Plant Cherry Hill Peonies in September and October for bloom next June. Our list 
describing over 200 varieties will be mailed on request. Grown in New England the 


plants are freshly dug and shipped promptly. 


Two of our special offers are— 
Baroness Schroeder, white 
Cherry Hill, early red 
Lady Alexandra Duff, pink 
Venus, shell-pink 

List price $6.00 
Collection price $4.50 


Philippe Rivoire, deep red 
Phyllis Kelway, bright pink 
Priscilla Alden, clear white 
Myrtle Gentry, shell-pink 
List price $10.00 
Collection price $7.50 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 


(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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HARDY WILDFLOWERS & 


for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
FERNS Bedding, Shady Nooks and 
Corners 


Good mature blooming size plants 


COLLECTION I 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEDiA—(Shooting Stars) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 
PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS—(Bloodroot) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Bird‘s-foot-Violet) 

1 each or 8 plants for $1.0C 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


TRILLIUM CERNEUM—(Nodding Trillium) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Purple Trillium) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large white Trillium) 

TRILLIUM RECURVATUM—(Prairie Trillium) 

TRILLIUM STYLOSUM —(Rose Trillium) 

TRILLIUM UNDULATUM (Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION III 


CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE--(Pink Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM PUBESCENS—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE—(Snowy Ladyslipper) 


1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.00 
10 each or 30 plants for $7.50 


COLLECTION IV 


ADIANTUM ee pees Fern) 
ATHYRIUM AUGUSTUM—(Lady Fern) 
BOTRYCHIUM VIRGINIANA—(Rattle-snake Fern) 
OSMUNDA CINNAMONEA—(Cinnamon Fern) 
OSMUNDA CLAYTONIA—(Interrupted Fern) 
OSMUNDA REGALIS—(Royal Fern) 
POLYSTICHUM ACROSTICHOIDES— 

(Christmas Fern) 
WOODWARDIA VIRGINIANA—(Chain Fern) 


l each or 8 plants for $1.75 
5 each or 40 plants for $8.00 
10 each or 80 plants for $15.00 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
ORDER EARLY — We promptly acknowledge all 
orders. 


FREE CATALOG: Hardy Wild Flowers and Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BIRDS 


Watch our wild birds 
in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
<Squirrel’s 

Defeat 


Automatic 
Feeder ....... $2.25 





Squirrel Proof 
*"Eye-Safe”’ 
Feeder ....... $3.75 
Folder mailed on 
request. 


audubon gy workshop 


NOT INCORPORATES 


GLENCOE, ILL. 


SCENTED GERANIUMS 


These are very decorative on window sills or 
grouped on flower stands during the winter. 
Our stock includes Peppermint, Rose, Balm, 
Skeleton, Nutmeg, Spice, Ginger & many others. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 6 varieties our selection $1.75 
Catalogue of Herbs and Perennials 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 




















Growing Parsley Indoors 


T SOON will be time to pot up the 

Winter's supply of fresh parsley. Be 
sure to use a large enough pot and to leave 
at least one-half inch of space between the 
top of the soil and the top of the pot for 
watering. Use a rich soil with good drain- 
age. I prefer glazed pots. Parsley is a great 
drinker and loves food. It likes plant food 
about once a week all Winter and pushes 
forth its new sprigs quickly when well 
nourished. 

I cannot raise parsley at ordinary room 
temperature. The best location I have is an 
unheated, uninsulated attic. There it flour- 
ishes like the proverbial green bay tree. I 
use a metal window box for several plants 
as well as individual pots. This cuts down 
on the amount of time spent watering them 
and insures the plants against drying out. 
They prefer tepid water to real cold water. 


If you use only a small quantity of pars- 
ley for cooking, a few plants will suffice, 
but if you chew a sprig or two every day 
or so, being careful always to leave three 
good sized sprigs of leaves to each plant, 
then you will need about eight plants. | 
enjoy the clean, antiseptic after-taste it 
leaves in the mouth, as well as the knowl- 
edge that I am doing well by myself to 
eat it. 

In the Spring the plants can be set out- 
doors right in their pots and kept going 
until a fresh Summer's crop is ready. It is 
a struggle to keep them from going to seed. 
You must keep the centers pinched out 
constantly but it is worthwhile for these 
little plants are really worth their weight 
in gold. Parsley loses much of its precious 
medicinal value when kept cut for a few 
days. 

If you have no suitable place to grow 
plants in the house, cut several bunches 
tie the stems tightly and hang them in a 
warm, dry, clean place. When they are 
thoroughly dried out, store in paper bags 
for Winter use. I would not think of boil- 
ing a fowl, steaming a piece of meat, or 
poaching a fish without adding dried pars- 
ley to the other herbs and spices. 


Many people consider parsley as a 
garnish only. In the olden days the folks 
who doctored with herbs, valued parsley 
highly for its blood and strength building 
qualities, especially in the case of wounded 
soldiers. They also knew that it helped to 
cure bleeding gums and that it relieved sore 
eyes. They believed it had antiseptic quali- 
ties although they never used that ex- 
pression. They had never heard of vita- 
mins A or C but they knew their parsley. 

I eat it daily the year round and have 
never had a cold since I acquired the habit. 
To me, an ounce of parsley is worth a 
pound of cold pills. 


—Mrs. Dexter W. Wilbar. 
Brockton 26, Mass. 
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— Plant This Fall — 


Ideal for gardens of any size. 
Beautiful blossoms next Spring. 
Fruiting next Fall. Little space 
required. Easy to care for. 
Apples, 25 European and Ameri- 
can varieties all grafted on Mall- 
ing roots which I keenly empha- 
size. Also: Pears, Peaches, 
Plums, Apricots, Nectarines. 


Prices $3.75 to $9.00 each, 


as to age. 


I have specialized exclusively 
for 20 years in this country—my 
Swiss ancestors for 100 years—in 
growing the finest varieties of 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—and 











Grown and trained in my own 
Nurseries to suit American Con- 
ditions. Many patterns, forms 
and sizes. Let me know your 
problem. I will gladly advise you 
the best trees for your purpose. 
Write today for my Interesting 
Booklet E, illustrating both 
Dwarf Fruit Trees and Espal- 
iers, with prices—it’s FREE. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
King St. and Comly 
PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 


FLORALIFE 


(Original, Patented) 

makes cut flowers last 5 to 10 days 
longer. Doubles life of home-grown 
or florist’s bouquets! Just stir into 
water. Then no need to change 
water or to re- 
cut stems! Acts 
like magic. 


Send $1 


‘tor 30-qt. “Handy 
Home” size or $3 
for 100-qt. “Bulk 
Size” drum. Have 














FLORALIFE 
1433-39 S. Wabash Ave., CHIOAGO 5 


When you order flowers from — Aorist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE! 















Fall feeding helps pro- 
duce a healthier, more 
beautiful lawn. 


\.A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








HORTICULTURE 
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Favorites of Your 
~ rene s Garden 
Modernized for You! 


Hybridizers have streamlined this old-time 
favorite to give wider range of color, larger 
and more plentiful blooms in both single 
and double varieties. A permanent addi- 
tion to your landscape, Lilacs can be used 
as specimen plants, hedges, foundation 
plantings, hardy borders, or as cut flowers. 


OUR NEW LILAC BOOKLET 
of the choicest varieties is FREE. Get your 
copy now. 
Interested in Daylilies? 

You will be if it's gay color and all-summer 
bloom you want with little care. Our new 
aa Booklet provides the answer — it's 
FREE. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 494B, Weiser Park, Penna. 











Maple Goodies 


Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, 
puddings, ice cream, in cooking. Not 
rationed. 7 oz jar pure Vt churned maple 
sugar with cinnamon; | lb jar pure Vt 
maple butter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 
14 oz jug pure maple syrup; ¥% lb shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown 
$7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 


NOT SHOWN: 1 lb hard maple sugar $1.50. 
All postpaid in 48 states. No COD’s. 


The Josselyns 


Box 147 Dept. HEO Dedham, Mass. 

















Fax varkspu for you to see how much better 
Sit is to sow in the fall. Have 3- to 4-ft. 
spikes with large double flowers in a 
wonderful color array— light blue, 
deep blue,lavender, lilac, salmon, pink, 
red, rose, white, mixed. 
For biggest, best Larkspurs 
next spring, plant this Vall; 
need no special care. Direc- 
tions included. Write today— 
send stamp for postage. 


¥ +, Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
iW. Atlee Burpee Co. 


! SW 
257 Burpee Bidg., Philad 32,Pa. 
(or) 257 Burpee  Bidg., Clinton, lowa 



















LECTURES 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.B.H.S. 
Horticulturist 
Horticulture —- Scenic — Travel — Historical 
Kodachrome Slides 
Full information on request 
Box 26, Georgetown Mohonk Lake 
Massachusetts Ulster County, New York 




















September 15, 1944 


Dr. Nehrling’s Unique Book 


“‘My Garden in Florida’’ by Dr. Henry 
Nehrling. Compiled and edited by A. H. 
Andrews. Published by The American Eagle, 
Estero, Fla. Price $3.75. 

All subtropical gardeners and, in fact, 
all lovers of tropical plants will appreciate 
the value of these posthumously published 
plant and garden notes by Dr. Henry Nehr- 
ling. However, the volume is much more 
than another book about an increasingly 
popular phase of gardening. How it hap- 
pened to be written and published is a 
story in itself. 

Dr. Nehrling started his career as a 
teacher, but this vocation was only an in- 
strument by means of which he could study 
nature. In order to further this study he 
taught school in several states, including 
Texas. The result of this work was the 
publication in 1893 of ‘‘Rare Native Birds 
of Song and Beauty,”’ in two volumes. 


In 1884, Dr. Nehrling bought a tract 
of land near Gotha, Fla. In Milwaukee, 
Wis., he was secretary and custodian of the 
public museum of Milwaukee, but his 
mind was fixed on Florida and he built a 
greenhouse and collected seeds and other 
plant material from various correspondents 
in the tropics. 

It was during this period before perma- 
nently going to Florida that Dr. Nehrling 
started his extensive correspondence with 
collectors and breeders of rare plants all 
over the world and it was through these 
correspondents that he was able to obtain 
many rare and little known plants. Out of 
interest excited by the collection of fancy- 
leaved caladiums staged at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago in 1893 grew his 
subsequent work in the development of 
that group of highly colored plants. 

About 1894 Dr. Nehrling moved to 
Florida and continued building up full 
collections of the various plants in which 
he was interested — palms, bamboos and 
other tropical plants, particularly amaryl- 
lis. With the latter he did outstanding 
work not only in the way of breeding new 
varieties, but also by writing a book en- 
titled ““The Amaryllis."” Unfortunately, 
no American publisher could be found and 
the text was translated into German and 
published abroad. 


The horticultural writings of Dr. 
Nehrling cover a span of years dating from 
the early 1890's until shortly before his 
death in 1929. Many of his notes, such 
as those contained in the present volume, 
were first published in the weekly news- 
paper, The American Eagle of Estero, Fia., 
dating from late 1922 to 1929. It is to 
the editor of this newspaper, A. H. 
Andrews, that credit must go for preserv- 
ing in Dr. Nehrling’s own simple but fasci- 
nating language these stories of a great 
plantsman and one of the real pioneers in 
the field of plant introduction. 
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BULBS 10 PLANT NOW 


ERANTHIS hyemalis (Winter 


Aconite) ....10c each, $1.00 doz. 
EREMURUS Bungei $1.00-$1.50 ea. 
= Blweeli....... $1.50-$2.00 “ 
“ Elwesii albus .$2.00-$3.00 “ 
“ Himalaicus . . .$2.00-$3.00 “ 

“ Moonlight . . . .$2.00-$3.00 “ 
“ Robustus ..... $2.00-$3.00 “ 
“ Shelfordi ..... $1.50-$2.00 “ 
“  Tubergenii ... $2.50 “ 
Dy is nebo $2.50-$3.00 “ 


NARCISSUS—Super- Doz. 100 
fine Mixture $1.35 $10.00 
*“ Choice mixture 1.15 8.00 
“ Fine mixture 
short trumpets .85 6.50 
Good mixture 
second sized 


flowering bulbs .75 5.50 


“ Paperwhite 

grandiflora .. .90 7.00 
“ Soleil d’Or 

(yellow) .... 1.50 11.00 


LILIUM CANDIDUM (Madonna 
Lilies) 3 sizes both ordinary and 
Salonike types 

$5.00-$7.50-$10.00 doz. 

STERNBERGIA LUTEA 

20c each, $2.00 doz. 
We have over 100 varieties of 
Narcissus now on hand and 
many other bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultuyval Specialist 
Weymouth Massachusetts 


Tel. Weymouth 1110 














Renew Your Lawn This Fall 
with 


PERRY’S 
FRANKLIN PARK LAWN SEED 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
The Standard for Over 60 Years 


Postpaid in New England as follows: 


1 Ib., 65¢; 5 Ibs., $3.15; 10 Ibs., $6.25 
32 Ibs. (1 bu.) $18.50 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England's Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and Wild 
Flowers. We have specialized in these 
for over 60 years. May we serve you? 
Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Box H 


SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 














@®RCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presented to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown Cypripe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 

WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many wm surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 


THESE seedlings are rapid growers bem this stage 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they should 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy cul- 
ture, and matured plants. require little heat—night 
temperature about 55°. This offering is subject to 
sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—-Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 





LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS 
and WATERPROOF INDELIBLE INK 


Insure Permanent Record and Identi a 
Plantings of Prized BULBS and FLO 


BANNER MAREEBS: Plastic Label (1” x nl 7 
Held rigid in easily read position by 
12” plated metal support. 25 for $1.15 
with INK. Postpaid. 200, $6.80. Bottle 
ink 15c. Postage extra. NEW LABELS 
for SHRUBS and TREES. SNAP-ON 
and KEY-RING Types do not DAM- 
AGE Plants — EXP as Plant 
GROWS. Unaffected by WEATHER— 
Permanent — Conveniently Attached. 
Either, 25 for $1.50; 50, $2.50 with 
INK, postpaid. KEY-RING Type 











available in different dimensions — 
Quotations on Request. Also the 
STRIP LABELS for tacking to 
Wooden Standards. 

LINCOLN LABORATORIES, Northfield, Minn. 
















gay 
our rock garden, 
. border, or cut-flower 
arrangement, send for 
PITZONKA’S PRIZE MIXTURE 
1 pkt. (1/32 oz.) $1.25 
1/16 oz. $2 
We have a FREE copy of 
our Pansy Booklet No. 
394B reserved for you — 
ask for it! 


PITZONKAS Pansy farm 


PENNA. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Garden Furniture 





BRISTOL 





Fountains 
Bronze and Lead Statuary 
R. S. McLAY 


889 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Tel. TROwbridge 8416 











SPRING FLOWERING 
BULBS FOR FALL 


FANS! 
BIRD LOVERS! 


aD Ede) SL iie ea time A remorkcble selection, 
tele) 48343 including many scarce 
vorieties. 


@ BIRD FEEDERS, HOUSES AND FOODS 


The most popular designs of all. Every one illustrated. Learn 
how you can attract birds to your backyard. 


WRITE TODAY! SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


104 BRECK L0G. FRR eR eras ara 


BULB 








BOSTON 9, MASS. 











THE NEW CATALOGUES 




















From Sandyloam (Allen and Esther 
Macneil), North Springfield, Vt., comes an 
unusual catalogue devoted entirely to lilies. 
It is a catalogue which no lily enthusiast 
can afford to be without, including as it 
does many new varieties, along with de- 
scriptive material and cultural directions 
not to be found anywhere else. There are 
many excellent illustrations. 


The Farr Nursery Company, Weiser 
Park, Pa., issues separate Fall catalogues 
for its lilacs and day lilies, both of which 
flowers are featured by this concern. As is 
to be expected, each catalogue has a long 
list of choice varieties. There are many 
illustrations, those in the day lily catalogue 
being particularly helpful in selecting va- 
rieties. 


Kelly Brothers Nurseries, Dansville, 
N. Y., feature fruit trees in their Fall an- 
nouncement. A special feature is made of 
dwarf apple trees, all budding on the new 
Malling dwarf root stock—trees which will 
be from 10 to 16 feet high when mature. 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, has an 
uncommonly handsome Autumn catalogue 
filled with pictures in color. Among the 
many novelties offered is the narcissus 
February Gold, which is easily grown in 
pebbles and water indoors. Bulbous irises 
are featured, with a particularly handsome 
picture of the new Dutch iris Golden Lion. 
The new Shelford hybrid eremurus is an- 
other novelty featured in color and, of 
course, much space is given to roses, in- 
cluding Pearl Harbor, “the memory rose.” 


A. P. Saunders, Clinton, N. Y., has a 
list of hybrid peonies arranged in the 
order of their blooming season. Professor 
Saunders is, as is well known, a profes: 
sional man who has developed into a peony 
expert with an international reputation. 
In his jist he offers his own hybrids, many 
of them representing strains which are 
new to horticulture. Naturally some stocks 
are limited. 


R. M. Kellogg Company, Three Rivers, 
Mich., issues a handsomely illustrated Fall 
catalogue which will delight in particular 
gardeners who are fond of phlox, chrysan- 
themums and irises. The two new phlox 
varieties Rosy Blue and Pinkette are espe- 
cially noteworthy because of their unusual 
color. Sonja and Bright Eyes are also new, 
the first, baby blue and the second, bright 
red. 








Gladiolus Corms and Thrips 


T IS well understood that one way to 

prevent gladiolus thrips from carrying 
over from one year to the next is to rid the 
corms of the insect while in storage. It is 
not so well understood that freeing the 
corms of thrips by the common method of 
fumigating with naphthalene flakes will 
not prevent re-infestation. Therefore, it is 
essential that, once cleaned up, treated 
corms should be kept separated from all 
others. Waste material should be burned. 

Fumigation may be accomplished by 
placing about an ouncé of naphthalene 
flakes in a paper bag with 100 corms. This 
should be done early in the storage season 
while the corms are thoroughly dormant. 
After about a month the naphthalene flakes 
should be removed and the corms stored in 
a cool, dry place where the temperature 
never falls below freezing. 
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Protective concealment work has ta- 
pered off — making some tree and 
landscape men available for those jobs 
you had in mind. 


You can see everywhere how the pro- 
tracted drought hes affected Shade 
Trees. Feeding and watering will help 
some of them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be sched- 
uled for removal this Winter. 

Manpower is still limited — but we will 
help you as much as possible with fu- 
ture plans. And that goes for our Land- 


scape Department, too. 








8 Ree i OF mee we ome 


“30 Mill Street, “Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Oatalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


HEMEROCALLIS Long-Season Collection: Tan- 
gerine, Burbank, Serenade. Gold Imperial, Bouton- 
niere—$2.00 postpaid (listing $3.35). Nice for 
Xmas or birthday gift to friends with gardens. 
5 attractive Siberian iris varieties, labeled, post- 
paid, $1.00. Lists: Hemerocallises, Beardless 
Irises, Sempervivums. 
Lark Meadows, West Mansfield, Mass. 








CANDIDUM—Madonna bulbs, 8” cir., 3 $1.10; 
i Mikado, Ophir, Radiant, each 40c; 
Hyperion, Bagdad, Bijou, Winsome, each 45c; 
Linda, Nebraska, Patricia, Rajah, each 75c; Han- 
kow, Hesperus, Moonbeam, Vulcan, each $1.60; 
Sachem $3.00. Free List. Crawford Gardens, 
Salina, Kansas. 








ORCHIDS, grow yours. North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to 35 four- 
inch orchids next February and March, then for 
many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gorgeous 
Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order. Char- 
maine Gardens, Lakeland, Florida. 





BEGONIAS: From large collection of rare vari 

eties, Fine plants, Expert packing. Send for list. 

a? B. L. Shippy, 536 Willow Street, Lockport, 
» we 








GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties you want, we have them. List for 
3-cent stamp. Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, Oklahoma. 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs, 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational 
early species hybrids. Free $1.50 Peony with cer- 
tain orders. Free Catalogue. Edward Auten, Jr., 
Box T, Princeville, Ill 


VIOLA SEED: Extra fine blend selected from the 
best named perennial varieties grown only from 
divisions. Long stems, large blooms, wide color 
range. Generous packet $1.00 postpaid. Harper 
Viola Gardens, Warren, Ore. 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES for 50 Languages. Catalo 
Dept. O, Schoenhof’s. Established 1856. 
Square, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


POSITION WANTED 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT on Private Es- 
tate. Married, no children. Life time gardening 
experience. Formerly supt. of grounds at Low- 
thorpe School, Groton, Mass. William H. Coles, 
Box 485, Beverly, Mass. 


HELP WANTED 


EXPERIENCED GARDENER for a Florida garden 
of three acres in city. Azaleas, Camellias, Potted 
Plants. Small vegetable garden. Two helpers. 
Power mower. Former incumbent employed 10 
years. Mrs. W. E. Cummer, Fierban, Blodgett’s 
Landing, N. H. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





In Cooperation with 
The Boston Victory Garden Committee 


The Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture 


The Massachusetts State College 
The Boston Globe 
The Advertising Club of Boston 


VICTORY HARVEST SHOW 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
September 24, 25 and 26 
HOURS 
September 24 .. | P.M. — 9 P.M. 
September 25 . . 9 A.M. — 9 P.M. 
September 26 . . 9 A.M. — 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





HARVEST SHOW 


Monday, September 25 
| P.M. to 9 P.M. 


Tuesday, September 26 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


in the 


Rooms of the Society 
Sixth Floor, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 





Schedules may be obtained 
from the office of the Society 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 


598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 





Wednesday, October 18 
at 2:20 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


THE AMATEUR 
RE-ARRANGES HIS GARDEN 


By James G. Esson 








Annual Membership: $10 


Professional Gardeners: $5 annually | 














nt deep blue 


April. Superior 
acum kind. Easy TO 
7 Bulbs 25c; 30 Bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils, 
etc., to plant this fall. Guaranteed to bloom. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


HANToN 


THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


A household product to soften and protect the 
skin. Used by gardeners, ists, houseworkers, 
war industries, etc. Prot n against Poison Ivy 
and blistering from sun exposure. 

8 oz. bottle $1.00 plus 15c postage 


THE HANTON CO.., Box 142H, Pleasantville, N.Y. 


WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS 


(Muscari) 
“Dainty Clusters of White Pearls for your 
pring Garden.” 
$1.00 per dozen post paid 


THE REDWOODS GARDEN 
BR. 17, Box 1376 Mil , Oregon 


BULB UNUSUALITIES 


Plant them now. Ixiolirion, Lew- 
isia, Alstremeria, Veltheimia and 
the hundred other bulb-delights 
in that new Fall Catalog of ours 
that you should ask for today. 


We REX. D. PEARCE 
Pav 1° Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. 
































Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 





with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWA 
18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


September 15, 1944 











COMING EVENTS 


September 16-17. Pittsburgh, Pa. Dahlia 
Show sponsored by The American Dahlia 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

September 16-18. Worcester, Mass. Victory 
Garden Harvest Show at Horticultural 
Hall. 

September 18-23. Boston, Mass. Flower 
Show for benefit of Garden Clubs Service 
at Jordan Marsh Co. 

September 19. Dover-Foxcroft, Me. Com- 
munity garden Club Flower Show at 
Mrs. Frances Gellerson’s. 

September 19-20. Hingham, Mass. Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Society Flower 
Show at, Agricultural Hall. 

September 24-26. Boston, Mass. Third 
Annual Victory Harvest Show at Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

September 25-26. Philadelphia, Pa. Har- 
vest Show of The Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society at 1600 Arch Street. 

September 27. Eastport, Me. Eastport 
Garden Club Harvest Festival. 

October 4. Farmington, Me. Garden Club 
Harvest Festival at North Church 
Vestry. 

November 13-14. Cleveland, O. National 
Rose Show, Auditorium of the Higbee Co. 


























lbs: for 


FALL PLANTING 


Get fresh top-size Oregon- 
grown bulbs from our farms. 


GIANT MAY FLOWERING 
TULIPS riot tnocture 


Lovely shades; long blooming 
12 Bulbs $1.00 postpaid 


50 Bulbs $4.00 


Send for COLOR Catalog 
100 Bulbs $7.50 


CONLEYS 2lossom Gorm 


BOX 386H, EUGENE, OREGON 
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the new B. & A. Catalogue is 
designed to help you plan 
and plant your garden. 
Truly a Catalogue to read 
and keep and use. 
Free east of Mississippi; 
25 cents elsewhere. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen 
.522 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 











CONVALLARIA FORTUNEI 


Improved form of Lily-of-the-Valley with 
larger flowers on longer stems and larger, 
darker green foliage. 


Nice clumps, 3 for $1.50, 6 for $2.50, postpaid 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
Box 211 








Maplewood Oregon 


LILY OF THE VALLEY 


Makes a most satisfactory Ground Cover in shady 
locations and the fragrant blossoms speak for 
themselves. 





25 100 


Convallaria majalis, strong pips..... $1.75 $6.00 
Convallaria Fortin’s Giant, strong pips 2.25 8.00 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 


DO YOU WONDER- 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? been 4 our com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening pogeere will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on ‘’Compost,” all for $2.00. 











ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-Y, Emmaus, Pa. 

















Permanent Victory Gardens 


You can produce as much food and flowers with permanent plants as with 
seed plants. Save labor. An increasingly valuable investment instead of a 
yearly expense. 


Plant Dwarf Fruit Trees 


The most fruit per acre with considerable labor saving. More full size 
fruit, more disease resistant, no ladders for pruning, spraying and picking. 
All varieties of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines and Apricots. 


Groups should be selected for proper pollenization, and we offer a mini- 
mum selection of six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and McIntosh), 2 Pears (Clapp 
Favorite and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 
are 2-year size, begin to bear a littl¢ next fall, for $22.50. 


Older, ready to hear strongly next fall, we have a 5-year-old size in all but 
the peach. We offer 5 plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as above—-5-year- 
olds—for $45.00. You may add additional varieties to the above collections, 
which take care of all basic pollenizing, at the rate of $3.75 for each extra 
2-year or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries 


Most phenomenal of all food crops produced in decades. A mature (10- 
year) bush gives over a gallon of berries, many as large as a wedding ring. 
Eat fresh or easily preserved. Nearly seedless. No spraying and little 
cultivation, but full sun and acid soil are all that is needed. 





Dwarf fruit trees in fall. 
Branches loaded to the 
ground with unbelievable 
load of full-size fruit on a 
dwarf, bush-like tree. 


We offer 8 named varieties in catalog, but for garden use there is little 
difference in quality or yield. We will select a good assortment for sustained 
bearing if you simply order “mixed kinds” and offer 3-year (12 to 18 inch) 
at $12.50 for 10. Heavier bearing age, 18 to 24 inch at $16 for 10. 





Life size photo of hybrid 
blueberries. 


Rhododendrons “" 25c 


We are able to offer fine young plants, 12 to 15 
inches high, dug with a small ball of earth, that 
can be planted out now in your woods and will 
in a few years be worth many dollars each. They 
are carefully collected (not nursery grown like 
our other offerings, but well rooted and satis- , 
factory plants). 


250f 50o0f 
one one 
7 = 
RHODODENDRON maximum 40c ea. 25c 








(Insert) Mountain Laurel as it 
arrives. (Photo) R. maximum 8 
years after planting. 


Large; white flowers in July. 


RHODODENDRON Catawbiense 48c ea. 40c 
Rosy purple flowers in June. 


RHODODENDRON Carolina 48c ea. 40c 
Clear pink; blooms in May. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel) 40c ea. 3c 


Pink-white show in June; gorgeous. 


Not prepaid. Express averages abeut 6c a plant 
which you pay on arrival. 


5 each, 20 plants for $11.00 


Upright Yew Hedge 


The best evergreen 
hedge known. Hardy, 
trouble-free. Set 18 inches 
apart, 25 plants make 37 
feet of hedge that nearly 
takes care of itself. The 
25 plants, now 12 to 15 
inches, twice transplanted, 
for $20.00 (75c each in 
lots of 50 up). 


Fall Planting Guide prices and describes many other interesting things. 
Tulips, Narcissus mixtures at special prices, Iris, Peonies. Copy free. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-U Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 








Pink Dogwood 


Showy red form of our best 
native flowering tree. Nice 
2- to 3-foot plants $3 each. 





Daphne Cneorum 


Dwarf bushy evergreen 
shrub with fragrant —_ 
flowers in May and Sep- 
tember. A gem. 6 to 9 inch 
$1.90 each. 





Franklinia in Fall 


The only autumn flowering 
tree, August to frost. White 
bloom, crimson fall leaves. 
3- to 4-foot blooming size 
$4.00 each. 





Birch for Clumps 


Plant 2 or more populi- 
folia trees in one hole 
for quick inexpensive 
effects. Gray-white bark. 
4- to 6-foot trees, 5 for 
$3.50. 





Berrybush Yew 
(Taxus media kelseyi) 


More berries than any other 
Yew, dark green evergreen 
rather dwarf, bushy. Oov- 
ered with brilliant red ber- 
ries in autumn. 18 inch 
B. & B. plant for $3.25. 








